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AGRICULTURE. 
We publish the following extract of a letter from a gentleman 
in Washtenaw County, Michigan, to the Editor of the New 
England Farmer. as a good comment on the beneficial effects 
Who would have predicted. ‘en 


of Internal Improvement 


wears smice, of a cargo of Flour being sent from the interier of 


Michigan to Boston and sold profitably at 5 or 6 dollars per 
barrel. We recollect the anecdote of twenty barrels of grain 
being sent from New York city to Sacket’s Harbor about six- 
teen years sinee. Ti was of course transported in wagons; 
eight barrels of the grain were consumed by the horses on their 
journey —fow left for the use of the treops—and eight more re- 


tained for the horses on their return. 

« The regularity with which I receive the New 
England Farmer, merits something besides a mere 
acknowledgement. But money is so extremely 


searee here, that I shall be under the necessity of 


deferring payment until fall,when I intend to 
make a shipment of Flour to Boston, when you 
can take, on account, two barrels of our Michigan, 
which you will find not inferior to the hest Gen- 
esee Flour. Our wheat harvest has been favor- 
able this season, and the weather fine for harvest- 
ing it ; and, above all, we have been blessed with 
a remarkably healthy season.” 


GATHERING WHEAT. 

Mr FessenpeEn—I saw ina late New England 
“armer, the method the English sometimes adopt 
to cut their wheat. I believe (for I have not the 
paper before me) the New Encyclopedia is credit- 
ed therefor, as it respects the description. Hav- 
ing for several years past cither cradled or mowed 
my wheat, the method abovementioned appeared 
to me so reasonable, at the same time so simple 
that with one hour’s work I was enabled to bring 
it into operation, much to my profit and satisfac- 
tion. I found on trial that one of the bows could 


be dispensed with, by adding a preventer brace, | 


er regulator, thus : 


woe 
~e 


The English, it would seem, have the standing 
grain on their left. On trial I found it had better 
stand on the right, the same as grass, with a boy 
to follow to place the grain which the scythe 
leaves, at an angle of 45 degrees to the direction 
of the mewer. The how may stand ata right 
angle with the seythe and regulated by the brace 
according as the grain stands, or leans ; its length, 
according to the length of straw to be cut; mine 
is about 20 inches from the heel of the seythe.— 
Three small holes the size to receive a rake bow, 
is all that is needed in the snead made use of for 
grass, as the bow and brace can be taken out in a 
moment. 

The acre of wheat cut by me the present seas- 
on Was strawed sufficiently large, for 40. bushels, 
had not our abundant rains beat down half the 
field where the straw was most abundant and at 
a season when the kernel had but half filled.— 
The crop is a good one, however, as the- sample 
accompanying this, will declare. This wheat is 





j x . ‘ 
| known by the name of the Ginman Wueat, its | 
great product having drawn the premium siz years of the tree on which it was discovered. 


‘in eight. T was a little more than seven hours in' 
cutting the acre. Four men with sickies would 
_probably have been a longer time, with a fiurther 
‘loss of twice the heads or ears where the ¢rain| 
was lodged. As the scythe was laid close to 


the 


after picking off the larger stones) the rakes fol- 
‘lowed the binding, thereby saving all. To have 


‘cradled it would have been impossible. 


As an apology for troubling you with this, the 
|writer will merely mention his conviction for. 


/years, that the agriculture of New England musi 
/rise, or her hardy sons must fall. 

Yours, &c. 

P. WILLIAMS. 


Fitchburg, Jug. 15, 1828. 
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INSECTS. 
Mer Fessenpen,—-I take the liberty to send you 
a limb ef an apple tree, with an animal, with eight 
or ten legs, two and a half inches long, which 
stuck so fast to the limb, that the person who cut 
it off, thought the limb was affected with the can- | 
ker, and in cutting it off, the animal to his great | 
surprise moved. As no one in this neighborhood | 
ever saw an animal of this kind before, I thought | 
it might be a public benefit, to have some agricul- | 
tural gentleman examine it, and if any thing new, | 
to have a description of it made public. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Newburyport, Jug. 5, 1828. 


FOR THE 








On the receipt of the above, we forwarded the | 


[insect together with the limb of the apple tree, to | 


‘which it was attached to Dr. T. W. Harris, of) 
Milton, Mass. whose investigations as a naturalist, 
and entomologist, have been highty honorable to 
himself, and essentially serviceable to the interests 
fof agriculture. Dr. Harris, in reply, sent the | 
| following communication, which will be read with | 
an interest, proportioned to the science and the | 
utility of the suggestions it developes : | 


Dear Srr,—-Your note of the 6th inst. was re- 
ceived on Saturday evening. 


ing to the nocturnal Lepidoptera, had formed its 
cocoon beneath the cover of the box, and was al- 
ready changed to a chrysalis,in which state it 
will probably remain until next spring. Should 
it however, become a perfect insect before that 
time, (as is sometimes the case) you shall be in- 
formed of it, and of the genus to which it belongs, 
which cannot till then be determined. 


mingled, in its construction, a few hairs evidently 
derived from the body of the caterpillar. 


only on one side, the corresponding side being re- | 
placed by the cover of the box. By making a hole | 
through the box above, I was enabled to sce the 
chrysalis, which is of the common shape, and a- 
bout one inch Jong. It was alive and moved its 
tail very briskly when disturbed, 








; 
' 


The box with its/secis in the act of depositing her eggs. 
contents, sent you from Newburyport, arrived safe-| tinued flying 
ly. The insect, which was a caterpillar, belong-| roots of the vines, and each time she alighted bent. 


The cocoon, or rather demi-cocoon, resembles | oil may repe! the invader. 
brown paper in color and texture, and has inter-| be successtul, should be made early in July, 


| 
} 
| 
{ 


The caterpillar undoubtedly fed on the leaves 
It ap- 
peared to have ceased feeding, having fixed itseli 
firmly by its feet to the bark of the tree, prepara- 
tory to covering itself with its cocoon. 

It will be well to apprize your readers that the 


-second brood of slug worms will shortly appeai 
} ground (the field having been rolled in the spring. | 


some of them as soon as the 15th. of the presen: 
month. The first brood was numerous, and ac- 
cerding to former experience, the second will 
greatly exceed it in numbers. ‘Those who have 
young and valuable trees had best immediately 
provide themselves with the simple apparatus foi 
i sifting ashes, &c. on the leaves, as recommended 
iby Mr Lowell. 
| You may have observed that the squash and 
other cucurbitaceous vines frequently die, during 
his month, down to the root. On examining the 
stalk, near the root, you may discover a small 
whitish grub, which lives in the centre, and is the 
‘anse of this premature decay. The grub, when 
‘it has attained its full size, is about one inch long ; 
it then enters the ground, forms a cocoon of 
coarse silky substance covered with grains of 
earth, and becomes a chrysalis. This survives 
the winter, 2nd about the last of June or first of 
July the perfect insect is diselosed. It is nearly 
related to the Peach-tree insect, and belongs t 
the same genus. It does not appear to have been 
described by Linnwus nor Fabricius. Still, as J 
have not access to many of the works containing 
descriptions of American insects, | cannot conti- 
dently pronounce it to be a nondescript, and there 
fore give it a specific name provisionally, only till 
it shall prove to be entitled to an older one, 
Egeria Cucurbite.--Body tawny, with four o1 
five black dorsal spots; anterior wings olivaceous 
brown ; posterior wings, except the margin and 
nervures, hyaline ; tibie and tarsi of the hind legs 
densely fringed with fulvous and black hairs. 
Length of the body three-tenths of an inch. The 
wings expand one inch and one quarter, 
he above bricf description will serve to iden- 
ify the female, and the specific name will indicate 


THOMAS G. FESSENDEN, Esq. ithe genus of plants on which the larva feeds. 
‘ 


On the 10th of July I observed one of these in 
She can 
nd frequently alighting near th¢ 


the tail downwards to drop anegg. So intent 
was she in this business, that she suffered me to 
approach very near and remain watching her a 
long time without being alarmed. 

As the eges are deposited and the larve make 
their first attacks near the root, it may be sug 
gested to your agricultural friends, that, possibly, 
smearing the vines round their roots with blubbe; 





The experiment, to 


The autumnal caterpillar, or, as it is eommonty 


i 


sae In form called, web-worm, has made its appearance ii creat 
it is oblong, oval, and flattened ; and is complete | numbers. 


Not only our forest and ornamental 
trees, but our fruit trees are now disfigured 
their webs, 


é With 
Phe eggs are deposited in a cluster 
ona leaf near the extremity of a brane), Tg 


young larve when hatched (which happens frong, 
the last of June till the middle of August, some 
broods being early, others Jate,) cover the upper 
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surface of the leaf with a web, 
tey feed in company, devouring only the upper 
euticle and parenchyma of the leaf, leaving the 
lower cuticle and neryures untouched. As they 
increase in size, they progressively extend their 
web downwards, till, eventually, it covers a large 
portion of the branch, The full grown caterpil- 
jar is about one inch and one eighth long, and is 


of a yellowish colour, tie back covered with con- | 


; ; . : : ‘ 
tiguous black spots and a double series of sinali 
black tubercles, and the sides with several rust 


coloured tubercles. From the tubercles proceed | 


thin buaches of diverging, slender, whitish, beard- 
ed hairs, intermingled with a few black ones.— 
The head and feet are black. 
ed feeding, the caterpillar leaves the iree, and, in 


When it has ceas- 


some secure place, forms a thin cocoon, in which 
it becomes a pupa, and remains during the Winh- 
ter. In the following June it makes’ its esea 
ind is then a small white miller or moth, fre- 
quently seen round houses in the evening. It ve- 
longs to the genus Ancria, and the species has 
not, fo my knowledge, been described. It may, 
therefore, for the present, be denominated, froin 
its well known habit, the weaver, or Ancit1a tezior. 
Body and wines white, immaculate; anterior 
thighs tawny; feet blackish above. Length of 
the body rather over half an inch, ox; ansion ‘of 
the wings one inch and two-fifths. 

Such being the habits and metamorphoses of 
this inseet, it is apparent that, at uo time, can they 
so well be attacked, with the view of arresting 

+] 


them in their destructive career, as when the lar-, 


ve are small, and the webs just begin to appear. 
The leaf or leaves which then suppert them should 
be stripped off, and their inhabitants be immuedi- 
ately crushed or burat, without being suffered to 


disperse. 


r ‘ ° . . ee 
The description ef our suppoacd nondeser pt de 
structive insects might be greatly extended, but 


this paper is already sufliciently prolix, if not tire- 
some both to yourself and your readers. 
You will please, whenever you wish, cominané 
the services of your humble servant, 
T. WM. HARRIS. 
Jiilton, Jug. 11, 1828. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Mr. Fessenpen,—!I peresive by your paper of | 
the 15th inst. that one oi your correspondents un- | 


der the signature of “J. B.” says (iat he has sue- 
seeded very well by engratiing the grape the last 
spring. Your correspondent, (or any other herti- 
eulturist) would confer a favor on the cultivators 
of the vine, if he would, through the medium of 


your paper, communicate the particulars of the | 


‘ourse pursued. 
Were the scions of the first or second years’ 
growth 2—At whai time were the sections eut ?— 


Was cleft or whip grafting resorted] to ?--Was 





the scion inserted near the roof of the steck, er in 
he rpper branches ? A. B. 
Dudley, Mass. Aug. 20, 1828. 


From the American Farmer. 
rs 


Valuable practical! information and hints on tie eul- 


. “4 lure of the Vine. 
[From the author of Coxe on Prait Trees.”’] 





August 22, 1825. 


; | " ! » y “J > 2 sgetfs . } 4 | . . 7 ; ¥ ; 
beneath which | wishes of some respectable friends, by communi-| native of France, possessing large estates in that 


cating to you the result of numerous experi- country and in the United States, assured me, af" 
ments, made under iny own observation, m en- ter careful inspection of iy vines, that it was per- 
grafting various Kinds of delicate foreign grapes fectly new to him, and would encourage him to 
and superior varieties of our domestic grapes on intrecuce it in his extensive plans of improvement, 


a oe al 4 . ° . . . t 
the more vigorous stocks of cultivated vines, or on to which he is devoting much of his ample means. 


the native vines of our fields, or transplanted na- | am respectiully ¢ / ix triend and obe 
tive vines, removed from our hedge ee into our dient pn oon eee wn = ' 
gardens at the moment of engrafting. The pro-, Burlington, July 22, 1828. na Sail 
_cess is extremely simple, and as far as T can learn eerste - 

from inspection of the most approved English and PLUMS— GRAPES. 

French writers, and from inquiry of intelligent How te make sure of having Plums— Hints for pri 
foreigners, is not practiced in Europe. It is per- serving Grapes. 
formed by mserting a scion, of the usual size for Columbia, Pa. July 21, 1828. 
planting, in the root or stock, under the surface’ If your correspondent H..B. of Dayton, Ohio. 
of the earth, covering it with the earth, raised will plant all Lis plum trees in a lot by themselves 
round the stock high enough to protect the scion, and either coustantly keep begs in the lot sufli- 
which is about six inches long, with two eyes on- cient to eat all the fallen fruit, or keep the ground 
ly, tlie uj per ene to he even with the top of the perfectly free from grass and weeds, tramping the 
little hillock raised areund the plant. No clay or ground hard, and frequently sprinkling it with salt 
composition is necessary. The stock must be at water or brine, sweeping the dallen fruit together, 


least one inch in diameter, at one or two inches burning and burying it four or five feet deep, or 
above the crown of the plant, when bared to the destroying it im any way so as to prevent the 
first roots, it must be sawed off at that point.— worms from entering the ground, and to have no 
The siock is to be carefully split, after the loose other fruit trees growing within 300 yards from 
bark is scraped off, and if necessary opened hy a the lot containing the plums, J will “venture to 
wedge ; the scion, when firmly fixed. will be re-| predict that in 4 or 6 years his phim trees will 
tained in its place by the pressure of the stock, bear more uniformly than apple trees; he ought 
after the wedge has been withdrawn or cut off. not, however, to make the experiment with in 
The ume for engrafiing is the same as for the apple or three trees, as it will undoubtedly fail ona 
,about the ist to the 10th of April in this State. sinall seale. The curcuties from the neighboring 
In two er three weeks the buds will sprout. One , trees will be sufficient to destroy the fruit on a 
‘only must be permitted to grow ; it must be train-, few trees; turkeys, ducks, and fowls in general, 
ed toa stake, and kept pruned of lateral shoots. | will assist in destroying insects, as also birds, toads 
| in a rood soil it will grow ten to twelve fect the | frogs, &c. and ought never be debarred the liber- 
first year; after this it may be cut dewn to two, ty of ranging in an orchard. 

ior three eyes, or trained at greater length to a! As the mildew is the most destructive enemy 
ellis, according to its strength. They invariably 'to our choice variety of foreign grapes, and as the 


| 
' . . 
.| bear frnit the second year, and frequently will pro- | time is at hand when it usvally makes its appear- 


| duce one or more bunches the first year. This,, ance, (being in the hot moist weather of August,) 
howe ver, should uot be permitted, exeept from a/T will mention a remark communicated to me, by 
| wish to ascertain ihe the quality of the fruit. It Mr Wm. Prince, of Flushing, Long Island, New 
is now about six years since the first attempt of York; he ststes that by the use of powdered sul- 
pan intelligent neighber in this mode of engrafting phur blown on the leaves and fruit they have be- 
| was exhibited to me, after repeated failures of the come complete masters of mildew at Boston, and 
j ordinar; mode of engrafting above the surface, by the experiments of a skilful man here, he 
| with the aid of clay and composition. Thad ex- states bis eorviction that vines which are trained 
| pevic need similar failures in my own experiments, lower than ten feet, although subject to the mil 
owing to the greater flow ef sap in eur climate, cew, will not be subject to it if traimed to a great 
Ehave now growths of at least ten feet from the. er height, on that part which rises above ten feet. 
gratts of this spring, exhibiting a Inxuriant growth Respectfully yours, J. B. G. 
of asingle bunch of grapes. When the stock is 
isufficiently large, two scions may be inserted, and 





MALLEABLE CAST IRON. 

lif suecessful, may he reduced to a single stock, or A remaskable instance occurred to my know! 
‘one of them may be laid down by training, about edge of an individual fact, which might have 
six inches under the surface. to form another vine been of the utmost use to society, but which, ow. 


whieh the second year will be nearly equal in ing to the state of knowledge and government in 


jstrencth and productiveness to the parent vine. Turkey, was wholly lost to the world. An Ara- 


From the facility with which this operation may bian, at Constantinople, had discovered the secret 


ibe performed, and the short interruption it creates of casting iren, which, when it came out of the 
lin the heariag, it will be easy to chanee any num- mould, was as malleable as hammeren iron; some 
from unproductive and inferior kinds, Of his fabrication was accidentally shown to Mr 
to such as may be adapted to the soil, climate, de Gaffron, the Prussian charge d’aflaires, and 
cand object of the cultivator. Foreign and tender| Mr Franzaroli (men of mineralogical science) 
ikinds may he speedily acclimated; and an early | Who were struck with the fact, and immediately 
diffusion of the finer kinds through cur extensive | instituted an enquiry for its author. This man. 
country may be accemplished, wherever native | Whose art in Christendom would have insured 
l stocks are to be found. |him a splendid fortune, had died poor and un 
| LT helieve this mode of engrafting will be new | known, and bis secret had perished with him !—- 
Ito the greater portion ef your readers ; it certainly | His utensils were found, and several pieces of bis 






lher ef vines 


Sir,—The cultivation of the vine has become is not noticed by the Abbe Rozier, by La Nouvelle | sting, all perfectly malleable. Mr Franzarolt 


go important to the health, morals, and prosperity 


Quintinye, by Miller and Forsyth, all of whom I analyzed them, and found that there was no ad- 


wf our country, that I cheerfully coraply with the have consulted—and a highly intelligent friend, a inisture of any other metal. Mr de Gaffron has 
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since been made superintendent of the iron man- 
ufactory at Spandan, where he has in vain at- 
empted to discover r the process of the Arabian. 





From tie Milton Geeme. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY RECENTLY 
MADE IN AN OLD iLORSE’S AGE. 


«Tis to the pen aud press we mortals owe, 
All we and almost all we know.’ 


Since the age of that noble animal, the horse, 


beheve, 


' 
after a certain period of life, (that is to say) afier 


the marks in bis incisors and cuspidatt are entire- 
ly obliterated, to be able to ascertain bis age,with 
any tolerable degree of certainty, ) appears to the 
“ee snerality of judges,” to be a subject 
of very much wee eriainty. I now take the liberty 
ot laying before the public through the medium 
of your paper, an infallible method, (subject to 
very few exceptions,) of ascertaining it in such a 
manner after a horse loses his marks, or after he 
arrives to the age of 9 years or over, so that any 
person concerned in horses, even of the meanest 
capacity, may not be imposed upon in a_horse’s 
age, from 9 years of age and over, more than 3 
years at farthest, unti! the animal arrives at the 
age of twenty years and upwards, by just feeling 
the submaxillary bone, or the “ec of the lower 
jaw. 


“horse age” 


This method I discovered, by making many an- | 


atomical observations on the skulls of dead hers- 
es and repeated 


to elucidate the 


cissections. 


above, | must in the first place 


beg leave to remark—that the submaxillary bone, | 


or the lower jaw bone of all young horses, about 
4 or 5 years of age, immediately above he bifur- 
‘ation, is invariably thick and 


bottom ; the cavity of said bone being very small, 
contains a good deal of marrow, and generally 


continues in this state until the animal arrives at 
that period which is generally termed an “aged 
horse,” or until the animal acquires his full size in 
his height or thickness; or according to sporting 
language, 
variation. But after iis the cavity as 
aforesaid becomes larger, anc more marrow is 
contained therein. Heiee the submaxillary bone 
becomes thinner and sharper « httle above the bi- 
furcation. 

This indelible mark may always be observed 
in a small degree in horses about 8 years of age: 
but at 9 years old it is still more perceptible. It 
continues growing a little thinner and sharper at 
the botiom, unti! 12 years of age. From thence 


yr rie d. 


until 15, it is still thinner, and about as sharp as | 


the back of a case knife near the handle. From 
this period until the ages of 18, 19, 20 and up- 
wards, it is exceedingly so; and is as sharp in 
many subjects as the dull edge of that instrument. 

Rules.—1. Put your 3 fingers about half an 
inch or an inch immediately above the bifuréa- 
tion, and grasp the submaxillary bone, or the low- 
er jaw bone. If it is thick at the sides and very 
round indeed at the bottom, the animal is most 
certainly under 9 years of age. 

2. If the bone is not very thick, and it is per- 
ceivably not very round at the bottom, he is from 
9 to 12 years of age, and soon. From 12 to 15 
the bone is sharper at bottom and thinner at the 
sides, the bottom is generally as sharp as the 
back of a case knife ; from 15 to 18, 19, 20 and 
upwards, without many exceptions, the bone, 
when divested of its integuments, is as sharp as 
the dull edge of that instrument. 


In order, therefore, | 


very round at the! 


is «onmpletely furnished, with very little 
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3. Allowances must always be made between 
heavy, large western or wagon horses, or carriage 
horses, and fine blooded ones. By practising and 
strictly attending to the above rules, upon ali des- 
eription of horses, the performer in a little time, 
will become very accurate in the accomplishment 
of his desires, more especially if he attentively ob- 
serves the lower jaw bone of dead horses, 


BOSCAIVANE. 





TEA. 

We are not without fears that we may fail of 
withdrawing from the consideration and discus 
sion of the all important and very interesting sub. 
ject of politics, a sufficient number of persons to 
give ear to matters and things which we conceive 
deserve at least to share public attention. It will | 
we apprehend, be necessary after the election, to 
eat and drink and provide for our families, equal- 
ly as heretofore. We cannot, therefore, see the 
propriety of abandoning the various modes by 
which these objects are to be accomplished, to 
take cure of themselves; especially, when it is 
known that neither the character nor interests of 
parties and leading partizans will lose any thing 
iby a little less observation. Whether we obtain 
an audience or not, we shall continue to discharge 
our duty by calling attention to subjects which 
we believe deserve attention. 





to the con- 
partes concerned, the propricty 
of taking measures for bringing before Congress 
at an early period, the subject of a reduction of 
, | the duty upen tea. This article has become a 
i necessary of life. Its use is found to be salutary, 
| and ought, it is believed, to be encouraged. The 
duty at present is high—by many deemed too 


| Atthis time we hee to recommend 
¢ 


| sideration of all 


the article being smuggle ‘d here from Canada, and | 
thus extensively injure our commerce. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in his last annual report, 
makes the todowing judicious observations upon 
, the subject :— 

The use oi tea, has become so genera! through- 
out the United States, as to rank almost as a ne- 
cessary of ile, Wlen io this we add that there is 
no rival production at home to be fostered by les- 
jsening the amount of its importation, the duty 

upon it may saiely be regarded as too high. Up-} 
on some of the varieties of the article, it consider- | 
ably exceeds one hundred per cent., and is believ- 
ed to be generally above the level which a true 
policy points out. A moderate reduction of the | 
iduty would lead to an increased consumption of 


} 
the article, to an extent that in all probability, | 


would in the end, benefit rather than injure the. 
revenue. Its tendency would be to enlarge our | 
trade in exports to China, a trade of progressive 
value, as our cottons and other articles of home 
production (aside from specie) are more and more 
entering into it. It would cause more of the trade 
in teas to centre in our own ports, the present 
rate of duty driving our tea ships not unfrequently 
to seek their markets in E jurope ; not in the form 
of re-exportations, but in the direct voyage from 
China. It would also serve to diminish the risk 
of the Uuited States ultimetely, losing any por- 
tion of a trade so valuable, through the policy and 
regulations of other nations.— Penn. Gazetie. 


The Editor of the Pict ‘ton (N. 8.) paper, thinks 
that Hemp will become a staple article of export 
from Nova Scotia. 








upper lip, the fly made her deposite 


,deavor 
much so, aud such a~ may be feared, will lead to'' 


jamentiig 


| polished steel, 


| two ounces, by measure, 
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SOMETHING NEW. 

Fly-blows are peculiar in character and re- 
immarkably fatal this season. The slightest seratc) 
on any animal, or even a tick bite, is suthcient to 
induce the tly to deposite her eggs, which turn to 
maggots in the space of an hour, of the most har 
Wherever these flies 
animal is the consequence, 
greatest pains is taken. Much stock 
ed by them, and one negro woi- 
; utinost dif- 


dy kind we ever heard of. 


attack, death to the 
ubless the 
has been destroy 


zro man Was saved with the 


aun. A ie 
ficultv. bie was subject io a bleeding ofthe nose, 
and tailing asleep with a sper ‘k of blood on his 


wii 
where the Worm is laid 
the with two 
strong pincers that it aud 
make It works to a great 
passing through a very small hole for 
ineh, into a kind of 
does not until it 


h crept 
No matter 
instantly 

prongs or 


tmto his head. 


it wall penetrate skin, 


possesses, 


wage ‘ ' 
a sore tor itseil. cept, 


about an 

. ae at oll, and 
when it cularges it cell, aie 
stop, believe, reaches the en- 


We heard 


we 


traits, unless obstructed by the bone. 

: Mier pe 
of one of these cells that held balfa pint. ‘Phe 
usual remedies to destroy it, such as calomel, spir- 


its of turpentine, &c. are very seldom successful, 
A gentleman has requested us to state, that he 
has succeeded by cutting open the holes and pour- 
ing in a solution of hartshorn, or aqua ammoma, 
and then keeping the place We had ez 
dog afflicted with these worms, which we destroy- 
ed in the We cut open the 
place to the depth of au inch, did not 
reach them) and, after scraping out all the honey- 
the hole full of a 
very strong decoction from elder leaves and tobac- 

boiled together. In about an hour they en- 
d to craw! out but died In the attempt.— 
Che dog appeared to be entirely insensible to the 


covered. 
following manner. 
(but then 


comb-looking substance, poured 


peration.— Soulhern pape 


Glue. — Tie 
Armenian 


watch 


among the Turks who are 
a curious method of orn 
eases, and similar things, with 
diamouds and other by simply glueing 
themon. The stone is set in silver or gold, and 
the lower part of the metal made flat, or to cor- 
respond with the part to which it is to be fixed ; 
itis then warmed gevtly, and the glue applied, 
which is so ve that the parts never sep- 
erate. This glue, which may be applied to many 
purposes, as it will strongly join bits of glass o1 
Dissolve five or six 


> jewellers 
mostly s, have 


stones, 


‘ 
¥ 


ry strong 


tiade thus: 
bits of mastic, as large as peas, in as much spirit 
of wine as will suffice to render it liquid—in ano- 
other vessel dissolve as much isinglass (which has 


‘been previously soaked in water ull it is swollen 


and soft) in French brandy or rum, as will make 
of strong glue, and add 
two small bits of gum galbanum or ammoniacum, 
which must be rubbed or ground till they are ¢ 
solved ; then mix the whole with a sufficient heat. 
Keep it in a phial, stopped, and when it is to be 
used set it in hot water. 


The Dengue has been introduced at Wiscasset, 


by the brig Olive, from Havana. Some case 
have occurred. It is compared to the Rheumatic 
Gout. 


In a country where every mouth may be em- 
ployed to blow a spark into a consuming flame, al] 
possible care should be taken to furnish no spark. 
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EXTRACTS |serve the simplicity of manners and innocence of 
‘hae . - 

‘rom an “ Annual Address delivered before the Rhode Island ; life which constitute the charm and promote the 
a for y r= ate, gam of Domestic Tudustry.” By | happiness of socicty. It is impossible to conceive 
Wises E, Mevweuese. _. | & more attractive picture of life then that pre- 
“The most obvious and the most natural divis- canted by a well-settled rural neighbourhood, 
ton of human labour is three-fold—the labour of where the lands are fertile and well cultivated ; 
Production ; the labour of Manufacture, and the the buildings, fences and roads in good repair ; 


labour of Distribution. _in the first bei compre- the men industrious and temperate ; the women 
hended Agriculture, Fisheries, Mining, and all 


good house-wives, faithful companions and tender 
mothers; the children well schooled, obedient 
und mannerly; the clergyman a teacher by 
example, as well as by precept; the physician 
and luwyer, skilled in their professions, supported 
by their tarms, and, emphatically, the guardians 
of the health and property of their neighbours ; 
the school-master learned, faithful, and beloved 
by his pupils. In the unruffled bosom of such 
a retreat the votary of politics or pleasure might 
ealinly bid adieu to the storms and frivolities of 
the world, “nor cast one longing, lingering look 
behind.” Tow many such little communities 
may be found in this our country, where exist 
the elements of that power which constitutes, at 
ence, its safety and renown! Farmers, your lot 
is truly enviable. You cannot be unmindful of 
its advantages. On you, as the most numerous 
aud virtuous, as well as the most permanent and 
independent class of this great nation, depend its 
present welfare and its future T will net 
presume to instruct you in any branch of your 
own profession; but permit me to impress upon 
ou its dignity and importance—to incite you, to 
refer it to all ethers, for the seitlement of your 
in life; and to qualify them, by a proper 
education, to fill it, with success and respecta- 
bility. &t is an erroneous opinion, that none but 


ether labours by which crude materials are cre- 
ated, or reduced to the possession and use of man. 
in the second division is included every process 
by which the crude productions of nature and of 
wt are prepared for consumption. ‘The third 
division comprehends the labours bestowed in 
the transportation of crude and manufactured 
articles, as well from the producer to the man- 
ufacturer, as from the latier to the consumer. 
This simple view of the labours of the com- 
munity, mutually dependant and depending as 
they are, should ineuleate on our minds the unity 
and indivisibility of their interests. United and 
harmonious in their movements, they support and 
assist each other, while they promote the common 
welfare: Divided and discordant in their views 
and operations, their jealousies are destructive to 
remselves and to the coimmonwealth. Let it, 
then, be our first chjeet, with all our powers, to 
promote so desirable a union of sentiment and 
feeling. Without the Farwen, society could not 
exist: Without the Manuracrurer, it could not 
exist in comfort: Witheut the Mercwanyr it 
could not enjoy the conveniences and luxuries, 
which it desires, | 
In praise of A¢ricu/ture, that parent and nurse | 
of civilization and the arts, and in recommending 
her to the patronage of an enlightened people, |» rofessional men, so called, should be liberally 
foo much cannot be said. Jt was observed by|equeated. Exery honest calling is more or less 
the most eloquent of that schoo! of philosophers profitable, and consequently respectalile, in pro- 
which laid the train for the grand moral explo-| portion to the intelligence generally possessed by 
sion, which distinguished the close of the !ast those who follow it. An acquaintance with 
century :—'That he who first enclesed a field,|},.9.: lettres and the moral sciences enables the 
and planted it, and called it his own, laid the) gener to participate, with honour and usefulness, 
corner stone of the social structure, and is ac-|j, the polities ef his country. An acquaintance 
countable for al! the evils of society, There’ with the physical seiences expleins to him the 
13 more of spleen and misanthropy in this sen- principles of his profession, and qualifies him to 
‘iment, however redeemed by the splendid style y.cist the operations of nature with the sugges- 
in which it is dressed, than of sound argument. gions of an enlightened philosophy. Educate 
# supposes as true the very thing which was to op, ' ¢ Ce ee ge 
he Sdiciisheanid : namely, ‘lens soricty is a curse, i seggiedgyte par oll - iad resesggse Re htSree| 
: : ) : . sons to go to college, encourage well-educated 
instead of a blessing to mankind. [| quote the collegians to settle among you, as teachers.— 
sentiment, however, for the purpese ef proving Mingling the instructions of such men with their 
hat the appropriation, enclosure and cultivation ordinary employments, your sons will grow up in 
of lands are the bases of human society and civ- the daily application of theory to practice. They 
Uization, Rousseau, himvell, admits, that he who wit) unite to a thorouch and scientific knowledge 
opposes them is a savage, and, that he who would o¢ their profession, those acquisitions in general 
abrogate them wishes to becomea savage. It is science, which qualify men to act their parts, as 


r per nN ssilenee i xclusi ietor- . 7 +os ° 
1° 4 igen vegan rs —— can ty on members of the body politic—as legislators and 
= ,* that > . . > ° r +] 
ship, only, that men are encouraged to tll the .. satesmen.” 


varth—that a servplus of foed is produced for the 
rt of handicra ades—that pepulation is 
support of hendicratt trades—that pepulation is ‘ é ee a p 
; ng sheep.—Co or folding of sheep, is 
condensed and wealth aceumulated—that the Fold 7 ting; es ng Ps 
+) ; “e a practice more or less extensively followed with 
Licher arts and sciences are cultivated—that ; . Ge vhs 
. ; : y gg ee | particular breeds and in particular districts, but 
‘y is protected and embellished. No friend | : 
‘fa ; ° jnow generally on the decline. It was formerly 
of our race would wish to restore that miscalled | re . : 
ae taser thought to be indispensibly necessary to the suc- 
golden age, when man, as ferocious as the tyger, | ie . GPRS “iene : 
geet ibe é .~°..’ | cess of the farmer in different districts; but of late 
lay in ambush for the weaker animals, or, in his | wis hp j A 2 
. eee ‘a different opinion has prevailed, except in parti- 
turn, fella prey to the more powerful ones, by | gh : : 
. : ~ | cular cases, and it is considered as merely enrich- 
which he was surrounded. ; . 
. ing one field at the expense of another. The ob- 
«The labours of Husbandry are among the). °° . ; PN 
; ae : : ject is to enrich the arable land; but as this is done 
most healthy and invigorating employments of sa 
at the expense of the pasture, it is truly, as Bake- 


” - 
man. “God made the country,” says the prov well expresses it, “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 


hopes. 


\ 
’ 
t 


Sons 


. 
“ 
' 
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Ovi 


ere. Rural pursuits, more than any other, pre-| 


VARIOUS KINDS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Doctor D. M. Reese, a respectable physician of 
New-York, in a work recently published, consid- 
ers intemperance as the prolific mother of human 
miseries, and is of opinion that if mankind were 
universally temperate in all respects, casualty and 
old age would be the chief passports to the grave. 
He notices several species of Litemperance :—In- 
| temperance in Drinking, Intemperate Eating, In- 
itemperate Sleeping, Intemperance in Clothing, 
Intemperate Labour, Depraved Appetites, Xe. 

Intemperance in Clothing.— Dr. R. points out the 
ill effects on health of tight lacing, and remark: 
that alinost every professional man bas witnessed 
‘the fatal results of this abomination. He dissect- 
jed the bodies of two young females who had 
died of disease caused by tight lacing, and found 
“the adhesion of parts and the derangement of 
structure truly frightful.” He adds, « the ingenu- 
ity of the ladies, perhaps, could not be better ex. 
erted than in contriving some method of prevent- 
ing such havoe as is usually occasioned among 
them from tight lacing and thin dressing.” 
Eating opium and snuff.— Dr. R. states as a fact 
‘well known to the faculty, that hundreds of fe- 
imales in our large cisies are in the daily use of 
‘taking opium. “This is neither more nor less 
than a fashionable way cf getting drunk, and 
‘ought to be frowned upon by every husband and 
' father.” 
' Dr. R. says he has known two instances of 
death from eating snuff, “a habit which is per- 
haps increasing among the ladies of our country 
with a rapidity only equalled by the ravages of 
ardent spirits, and which is no less ruinous to 
health and destractive to life.’ “This practice 
has its origin in using the Scotch snuff as a tooth 
powder,-—a fondness is soon acquired for it, and 
hundreds among us, especiaily among our females, 
‘get drunk upon it every day of their lives.” The 
effects are paleness ef countenance, torpor of 
body, stupor of mind, diseases of the stomach, 
lungs, &e. 

Drinking malt liquors to excess.—In Great Brit- 
ain, diseases are increased in number and fatality 
by the large quantity of malt liquor drank in their 
community. Sudden deaths are frequent among 
those who drink habitually and excessively of 
these liquors. 

Cold water.—Dr. R. says “that death seldom 
occurs from drinking water, except in constitu- 
tions previously impaired by some of the othe, 
species of intemperance.” 

Drinking ardent spirits. —This is the worst kind 
of intemperance, and in criminality, and the mag 
‘nificence of its evils, outweighs all the rest.— 
_ Hampshire Gazette. 








| A gentleman in the Strand, London, has just a- 
dopted a mode of generating gas over a common 
kitchen fire, and of purifying it so well by a new 
process, which is yet a secret, that it may not on- 
ly be introduced with safety into houses, but with- 
‘out causing any bad smell. ‘The novelty of the 
invention consists principally in the adaptation of 
a retort to a common kitchen fire. 





Chesnut trees.—It is stated in Philips’ History of 
Fruits, that the great chesnut tree near Mount 
Etna, is perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
trees in the old world. It is called “the chesnut 
tree of a hundred horses,” from the following tra- 
ditionary tale: Jean of Arragon, when she visit- 
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vd Mount Etna, was attended by her principal no- 


bility, when a heavy shower obliged them to take | 


refuge under this tree ; the immense branches of 
which sheltered the whole party. According to 
the account given of 1t by Mr. Howel, this chesnut 
tree is one hundred and sixty feet in circumfer- 
ence —and although quite hollow within, the ver- 
dure of the branches is not affected ; for this spe- 
cies of tree, (like the willow and some others,) de- 
pends upow its bark for subsistence. The cavity 
of this cnermous tree is so extensive, that a house 
has been built in it; and the inhabitants have an 
oven therein, where they dry nuts, chesnuts, al- 
inonds, &c. of which they make conserves ; but 
as these thoughtless people often get fuel from the 
tree that shelters them, it is feared that this natur- 
al curiosity will be destroyed by those whom it 
protects. 
FATTENING SWINE. 

“ According to the opinion of the Rev. Mr E!- 
jot, the best time in the year to shut up hogs to 
fatten them, is the month ef August. | rather 
prefer the month of Scptember, when it may be 
depended on, that tiey will not suffer at all by 
the heat in their confinement; and there will be 
time enough to make them fat, before the weath- 
er beeomes to be extremely cold. 

He that attempts to fatten his hogs in winter 
will be a loser; for it has been found by long ex- 
perience, that they do not gain in their flesh near 
so fast ina frosty, as in a temperate season. | 
therefore take care to get them fit for the knife 
by the beginning or middle of December, and i 
should choose to kill them still earlier, were it not 
for the advantage of keeping the lean part of the 
pork for some time without salting ; as it most 
commonly may be done by exposing it to frost, in 
the coolest part of a house. 

sut a very important question is, what food and 
management is best in fattening swine? Peas 
answer well, when the price of them is low. But 
tam constrained to give the preference to Indian 
corn. Let them be fed in September with green 
ears from the field. There is nothing they will 
devour more greedily than this corn, and even the 
cobs with it. 

In Indian harvest, the unripe ears should be 
picked out, aud given to the hogs that are fatting, 
without delay ; or as fast as they can eat them ; 
for it willdo them four times as much good in this 
state, as it will after it is dried, it being difficult to 
dry it without its turning mouldy or rotten: so 
that they will scarcely eat any of it in this state, 
unless they be kept shorter of food than fatting 
hogs should be. 

After the unripe corn is used, that which is ri- 
pened must be given them. 

If it be thought most convenient to feed them 
with corn of the preceding year, it should ‘not be 
given Uiem without soaking, or boiling, or grind- 
ing it into meal. For they will not perfectly di- 
gest much of the hard kernels ; it being often too 
hard for their teeth. It has been thought by good 
judges, that the corn will be at least a sixth part 
more advantage to the swine for soaking it in 
water. But there is if I mistake not, still more 
advantage in grinding it. What new corn is giv- 


| They eat these mixtures as well as dough by it- 
‘self; and it appears to make no material differ- 
ence in their fattening. In this mixture, barley 
meal will answer instead of Indian ; which should 
be attended to in our more northern parts, where 
two bushels of barley may be as easily raised, as 
one of Indian corn. Both kinds of meal I have 
found to be a good mixture with boiled potatos ; 
but it should by all means be a little salted to give 
it a good relish. 

While hogs are fatting, litle or none of the 
wash from the kitchen should be given them.— 
Their drink should be fair water, which they rel- 
ish better than any other drink, and of which they 
will drink a good deal, when they are fed only on 
cern, or stiff dough. 

To prevent measles and other disorders in hogs, 
while they are fatting, and to increase their health 
and appetite, a dose or two of brimstone, or anti- 
mony, given them in their dough, is useful, and 
should not be neglected. 

Some change of food may be advisable, in ev- 
ery stage of their existence, as it always seems to 
increase their appetite. But while they are fatting, 
laxative food in general should be avoided, as 
these animals are seldom known to suffer by cos- 
tiveness, especially when they are full fed, but 
often from the contrary disorder. If they chance 
to be costive, a little rye will help them. 

In teeding, steady care should be taken that not 
one meal should be missed, nor mistimed, and 
their water should never be forgotten. They 
should always have as much food as they will eat 
up clean; but never more than that quantity, lest 
they defile it and it be wasted. A little at a time 
and eften, is a good rule. 

If their skins be scurfy, or inclining to mangi- 
gess, a little oil poured upon their backs, will 
cause it to come off And some say a small mess 
of rye now and then, as a change in their food, is 
good against these and other disorders. 

if the issues in the fore legs should chance to 
get stopped, every attempt to fattcn them will be 
in vain. "These, therefore, should be watched ; 
aud if found to be stopped, they sheuld be rubbed 
open with a corn cob. 

Rubbing and currying their hides very frequent- 
ly, is of advantage to keep up perspiration. It is 
grateful to the animals, as well as conducive to 
their health and growth. 
pest in the middle of their pen will not be ainiss. 
And during the whole time of their fatting, they 
should have plenty of litter. They will lie the 
more dry and warm, and it will be more than paid 
for, by the increase of good manure. 


t 
When hogs are killed, a single one should not | 
He will be apt to. 


be left to live alone in a pen. 
pine too much after his former companions. And 
in cold weather he will suffer for want of lodging 
so warm as he has been accustomed to do. 

The fat of pork should be plentifully salted with 
the best and strongest clean salt. It will take 
three pecks for a barrel. The pork should be kept 
continually under pickle ; for if it be exposed ever 
so little to the air, it will become rusty and unpal- 
atable. 

Boiled or steamed clover hay wil serve to keep 


hogs during winter, but the addition of potatos or | 


A proper scrubbing | 


vania, says, “In summer my hogs chiefly run on 
clover. Swine feeding on clover in the fields will 
thrive wonderfully ; when those (confined or not) 
fed on cut clover will fall away.” The same gen- 
tleman asserts that hogs, while fatting, should con- 
stantly have some dry rotten wood, kept in the 
pen, which they will eat occasionally, and it proves 
very beneficial to them. It is also declared, as 
well by that gentleman as other writers, that food 
when soured by a proper degree of fermentation 
| is much the best for fattening swine, and that one 
| gallon of sour wash will go as fur as two of sweet 
\for that purpose. Mr. Young says, that the best 
method of feeding all kinds of grain to hogs is to 
i grind it to meal, and mix it with water in cisterns 
for that purpose, at the rate of five bushels of meal 
'to a hundred gallons of water.— Deane. 


BATHING, 

It is a common notion that Hathing is of impor- 
tance to the health only in summer. But this is a 
great mistake. It may, indeed be of more impor- 
tance for the single purpose of cleanliness, for dust 
and perspiration, to require more frequent ablu- 
tions, in hot weather than in cold. But this is far 
from being the most impertant use of bathing.— 
To clear the pores of the skin, to soften the con- 
| tractions produced by cold, to open the small ves- 
lsel and tubes that are designed to carry the cir- 
culation to the very surface, are the great and sal- 
lutary effects of bathing. In producing these ef- 
fects, We perceive at once how bathing promotes 
lhealth, especially at the season of the year, When 

we are exposed to autuinnal fevers, and how if 
| prepares the body for the rigours of winter. It is, 
lalso, obvieus thet the bath should be hot; not 
merely tepid or luke-warm, but considerably 
, warmer than the body. Heat is a very subtle flu- 
lid and like all other fluids seeks a level, or an e- 
|quilibrium. If you go into a bath somewhat cold- 
jer than your body, your body loses heat; it im- 
| parts its warmth to the water till both are at the 
lsame temperature. The chill whichis felt on 
}eoming from such a bath is evidence of. this fact, 
and shows that the system has been injured rath- 
(er than benefitted. But if the bath be warmer 
than the body, the balance of heat is produced by 
}the water’s imparting heat to the body, and the 
|operation of it is to give a grateful impulse to the 
action of the system, and send the blood briskly 
tothe surface and the extremities, opening the 
‘channels, clearing away obstructions, and diffus- 
‘ing a glow over the body, anda quiet joy over 
the mind, which are the unimpeachable witnesses 
| Of health, and the perception of which is luxury. 
Troy (.N. Y.) Register. 
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| Acorns. —'These are sometimes given to poultry 
‘and would be found an advantageous food for 
fowls, were they dried and ground into meal.— 
‘Acorns can be preserved in a state fit for vegeta- 
ition for a whole year by enveloping them in bees 
'wex. Other seeds may be conveyed from dis- 

\tant countries by the same means. Miller advis- 

Les to plant acorns as soon as they are ripe in Oc- 

‘tober, which will come up in the following April ; 
‘because, if they are attempted to be kept, they 

| will sprout, though spread thin. 


en them, may be in ears, as itis not hardened carrots, boiled or steamed with the hay willbe an) fr, Benjamin Peacock. of Bristol — if 
enough for grinding. I know of nothing that will |improvement. # ~ ror ie of md Bess: “A cyt ‘ a é 
fatten hogs faster than a dough of meal and wa-| Mr. Young directs soiling swine in a -yard in oth. whtahs al hed 162 tect nd yielded 174 ~ 
ter. But as this is expensive food, the dough may | preference to feeding them on clover in the field | o¢ pough sitar Tee aK 
be mixed with boiled potatos, or boiled carrots.— during summer. But Judge Peters, of Pennsyl- 6 i 
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CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL REPORT, | Method of roasting eels.—Having skinned and 

FOR JULY. . ; P . 
Haymaking, which is generally the most pleas- | 1 three, four, or five pieces, according to their 
ant of all rural affairs, has, during the past month, lengths. Make a seasoning of grated nutmeg, 


been the most unpropitious ever remembered by | Peppets and salt, with a little thyme, sage, —) 
Hay making l!emen peel, all well beaten and mixed plentifully | 


began as early as the 5th of the month, at which ‘with crumbs of bread. Strew this well on the) 


the oldest farmer in all the country. 


time the weather broke, so that we had hardly | eels, stick them across on skewers, tie the skewers 
two dry days together at a time, and there is | to the spit, baste them continually, and let them 
searcely a tenth part of the hay housed, but what | reast till they begin to crack and appear white at 
is more or less damaged. Owing to the exces- the bone. 


potatos are greatly injured, as the rain felkin such Will make the best sauce for them. They may 
abundance, that the ditches could not carry it off he fried or boiled thus seasoned, with very good 
as fast as it fell; the consequence is, that grain of ¢flect. 

all kinds, on flat lands, stood up to the middle in —— ; 
water for several hours together. Wheatismuch NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
rusted where strong, so that the quality will not - SR as” cemeetee 
‘be so good as expected at the middle of last | BOSTON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 22, 1828. 
month. Oats and Barley are ripening, but are- 
knocked down in a shocking state ; many fields 
are lying as flat as if they had been passed over | 
by a roller. Stock all in good condition, but the 
produce of dairies is very low. Fruit has suffer- 
ed much from the heavy rains, as well as from 
the high winds, and will not be so abundant as 
was expected. In fact, we have seldom known a 
time in which farmers have suffered more, or in 
which their minds have been kept in such a state 
of anxiety as during the past month. 





EXTIRPATING CHICCORY, or SUCCORY. 
A correspondent wishes us to “publish the best 
mode of exterminating suecory which prevails a 
| great deal this season.” 
| Chiccory has heen highly recommended by 
|agricultural writers, both in Europe and America, 
jas a valuable plant for cultivation. But every 
| plant which grows where it is net wanted, is, in a 
relative sense ef the word, a weed. 
Weeds may be divided into annuals, biennials. 


} 
jand perennials, or weeds which will endure one, 
| 


washed some of the finest large eels, cut them | 


When taken up, send them to the ta-| 
- > 1p ) le mnie rhieh | 
sively deluged state of the lands, many fields of ble with melied butter and lemon juice, which 


LONDON IN OLDEN TIMES. 
Sir William Davenant thus describes London, 
as it was betore the great fire. 
“Sure your ancestors contrived your narrow 


two, or more years without being renewed from 
the seed. All annuals and biemnials are effectual- 


ily destroyed by cutting or mowing the plant, at 
jany point below that frem which the sced leaves 


streets in the days of wheelbarrows, before those | originated, in proper season to prevent the seeds 
greater engines caris, were invented. O, the good-|from becoming so far matured that they will 
ly landscape of Old fish-street! which had it not| row when lodged in the soil. With regard to 
had the ill-luck to be crooked, was narrow enough | perennial weeds, such as couch-grass, charlock, 
to have been your founders’ perspective ; and | colts-foot, white-weed, and we believe chiceory, 


where the garrets (perhaps not for want of ‘archi- | their destruction can only be effected by repeated | 


tecture, but through abundance of amity) are so | ploughing, harrowing, and extracting the r ots 


made, that opposite neighbors may shake hands | from the soil, and either burning, or exposin; 

Without stirring from home. Then for uniformi-. them in such a manner as to ensure their destruc - 
ty of building—yours looks as if they were raised |tion. We have, however, but little personal ac 

dn a geveral insurrection. Here stands one that | quaintance with this chiccory, either in its capac- 
aims to a palace, and next to it another that pro-| ity of an useful plant or a pernicious weed ; but 
fesses to be a hovel. 
here slender, there broad ; and all most admirably | pondent for information on the subject. 

different in their faces, as well as in their height | samen > og aememeampalma 

and bulk. As for your ceilings, they are so low, | SILK. 

that I presume your ancestors were very manner- | Extract of a letter to the Editor of the New Engiand Farmer, 
ly, and stood bare to their wives, for I cannot dis- | dated Rochester, N. Y. Aug. 12, 1828. 

cern how they could wear their high-crowned hats. | Last year I commenced ona small scale the 


“IT now leave your houses, and am_ passing | rearing of the silk worm, and have produced some | 


through your streets ; but not in a coach, for they beautiful specimens of silk ; they do well in this 
are uneasily hung, and so narrow, that I took | country. I have now a nursery of about 2000 
them for a sedan upon wheels; nor is it safer for white mulberry trees. From all the information 
a stranger to use them till the quarrel be decided, |! cam obtain, either by observation or otherwise 
whether six of your nobles, sitting together, shall |! believe that this section of country will prove 
stop and give place to as many bottles of beer.— | fully equal to any other, (either Italy or France) 
Your city is the only metropolis of Europe, where | for the raising of silk worms. The pamphlet o; 
there is a wonderiul dignity belonging to carts.” this subject, published by our government las 


Here a giant, there a dwarf,| should be much obliged to any friend or corres- , 
| 


calves, and that one cow will do as much work as 
an ox of equal size. He however, allows that the 
| diminution of milk and labor may be one fourth, 
\but still eight working cows would perform the 
labor of six oxen, and at the same time give as 
much milk as six cows that did not work—which 
would, in a year, amount to a considerable saving 
to the poor iarmer. An elaborate article on this 
subject will be found in the New England Farm 
er, vol. iii. page 326. 


FRENCH MODE OF TAKING HONEY. 

The following easy method of taking honey, 
without destroying the bees, is the method gener- 
ally adopted throughout Franee. In the dusk of 
ihe evening, when the bees are quietly lodged, 
approach the hive and turn it very gently over ; 
having steadily placed it in a small pit, previously 
dug to receive it, with its bottom uppermost, cov- 
er it with a clean new hive, which has been pre- 
viously prepared, with two small sticks stuck 
across its middle, and rubbed with some aromatic 
herbs. Having carefully adjusted the mouth of 
each hive with the other, so that no aperture re- 
mains between them, take a small stick, and beat 
gently round the sides of the lower hive for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an bour, im which time 
the bees will leave their cells in the lower hive, 
ascend and adliere to the upper one. Then gent- 
ly lift the new hive with its tenants, and place i) 
on the stand trois whence the other hive was tak- 
en. This should be some time in the week pre. 
ceding midsummer day, that the bees may have 
time before the summer flowers are faded, to lay 
in a new stock of honey, which they will not fail 
to do, for their subsistence through the winter.—- 
As many as have the humanity and good sense to 
adopt this practice, will find their reward in an 
increase of their stock and their valuable property. 

TRANSFUSION. 

Some successtul experiments are now making, 
by a gentleman in Herefordshire, with the view 
of preserving fruit trees from decay, by planting 
young trees in the vicinity, and transfusing the 
sup of the young plants through the bark of the 
decaying tree, and thus uniting the circulation 
of both. 


The Editor of tte Wilmington (N. C.) Reporter, 
| states that he has seen a water melon, a present 
‘to a gentleman of that town, which weighed 414 
Ibs. measuring in circuinference one way 3 feet 4 


|inches, and the other 3 feet 7 inches. 
| 


GARDENING. 

The management of a garden, summarily 
speaking, consists in attention and application ; 
ithe first should be of that useful and provident 
| kind, as not only to do well in the present, but 
| for the future ; and the latter should be of that 
| diligent nature as willingly “never to defer that 
ull tomorrow which may be done today.” Pro- 
crastination is of serious consequence to garden. 








TO RENDER CUCUMBERS WHOLESOME. 
Slice cucumbers into a basin of cold spring 
water, and it will not ouly make them eat by 
dar more crisp and fine, but will also render them 
much more wholesome, and « fiectually prevent 
their rising in the stomach. The water will com- 
pletely extract and take away the pernicious juice 
of the cucumber, which is the principat cause of 
their so often disagreeing with the stomach. 


winter, should be in the hands of every farme:‘!ing; aud neglect of times and seasons will be 
and friend to the country, it is plain and practical. fruitful of disappointment and complaint. It will 
|The grape vine also flourishes here and promises! ften happen, indeed, that a gardener cannot do 
well—we have a soil peculiarly adapted to it. i what he wou.p; but if he does not do what he 
- ‘can, he will be most justly blamed, and perhaps 

COW TEAM. i ensured by none more than by himself. 
An intelligent gentleman at Geneva, Switzer-| Weeding in time is a material thing in culture, 





land, proposes to substitute the labor of cows for|«nd stirring the ground about plants, as also 
that of oxen and horses ; and he maintains that it! earthing up where necessary, must be attended 
would increase both the quantity of milk and the | to. 





Breaking the surface will keep the seil in 
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health ; for when it lies in a hard or bound state, 
enriching ‘showers run off, and the salutary air 


cannot enter. Weeds exhaust the 
the ground, and if they are suffered to seed and 
sow themselves, may be truly called GARDEN SINS. 
The band and hoe ere instruments for the pur- 
pose. Digging where the spade can go, between 
the rows of plants, is a good method of destroy- 
ing weeds: and as it cuts off the straggling fibres 
of the roots, they strike afresh in numerous new 
shoots, and are thus strengthened. Deep hoeing 
is a good practice, as it gives a degree of fertility 
to the earth. 


MANURE. 


great sinew of agriculture, as 


Manure is the 
money is of war: 
ery advantage or 
quantity of it, is ene of the most prominent traits 
in the character of a GOOD FARMER. 


‘ve 
ae 





Amongst tne stock of poultry, in the farm-yard 
of —— Robinson, Esq. of Benningholme Grange, 
near Swine, is a hen of a most aspiring character. 
Last year, preparatory to incubation, she was ac- 
eustomed to ascend a lofiy tree, and, having laid 
a number of eggs in an old crow’s nest, sueceed- 
ed in producing a young brood in that elevated 


station. 
of a ladder, and reared in safety. 
summer the same hen climed up another tree, 
and laid her eggs (also in a crow’s nest) in a situ- 
ation wholly inaccessible. She hatched her off- 
spring ; but, as it was impossible to rear a ladder 
to the height, the chickens, on attempting to quit 
the nest, fell to the ground and were all killed. — 
Hull Packet. 

R. Rush, Esq. Secretary of the Treasury, has 
advertised that the Revolutionary Claimants will 


. { 
be paid their half-yearly pensions, agreeably to the 
late act of Congress, on and after the 3d of Sep- 


tember next. 

Prodigious.—We understand that the steam- 
boat North America left New York on Saturday 
for this city, with 500 passengers ; and after all 
intermediate stoppages and changes, actually land- 
ed 380 on her arrival at this place.— Albany Chr. 


Two signs were ence opposite each other, at 


Philadelphia —thus inscribed —* James Sholt” and | 


« Jonathan Fell.” 

The work shops in the.State Prison were late- 
ly burnt. The fire was discovered about the time 
the convicts were returning to their cells and is 


supposed to have been communicated by soine of land, by the pound or bushel, all w 


them. 

Fire.—A sma!l wooden box filled with saw dust 
in an office near Harper’s Ferry, where no spark 
had been used for many days, was found to have 
taken fire near the bottom, the saw dustin the 
upper part was untouched. 


Blackstone Canal.—The weather during a few! 


weeks past has been favorable for the work of the 
Canal. It is confidently expected that the whole 
will be rendered navigable by the day fixed for 
the Annual Agricultural Festival. 


Cure for the Dysentery.—It is probably not so 
generally known as it should. be, that boiled milk, 
thickéned with flour, and taken in the first stages 
of dysentery, is, in all common cases, an invalua- 
ble remedy. Boiled milk without flour is too 
harsh. 


strength of 


and the making the best of ev- | 
opportunity for increasing the | 


| 20 bushels of prime Orchard Grass Seed, raised, this seas on, 
The chickens were got down by means | with the greatest care, by John Prince Esq.—warranted to be 


In the present |‘ 


| ‘ . . 
land Mr Winchester, is daily expected. 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Soundness of the lungs. —Dr.Lyous,of Edinb 


the soundness of the lungs. The patient is direct- 


out again drawing his breath. The number of! 
seconds he can continue counting is then to be | 
‘arefully noted. In confirmed consumption, the | 
time does not exceed eight, and is often less than | 
six seconds. In pleurisy and pneumonia it ranges | 
jfrom uine to fourteen seconds. But when the} 


jlungs are sound, the time will range as high as | 





| from twenty to thirty-five seconds. 


| It is delightful to see savages becoming civiliz- | 
jed; but it is deeply disgraceful and afflicting to | 
see civilized persons becoming savage. 








+ (OP Several Communications ave on hand. 

| = : eS SS — 

{ Seeds for Fall Sowing. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, a fresh sup- 


| ply of varicus Grass Seeds—also a great variety of vegetable 

seeds for fall sowing, viz. Whine Portugal Onion, Strasburg do. 
| Silver skin do, Prickly Spinach and Dutch Cole for early greens 
| —various kinds of lettnce, carrot, cucumber, cabbages, &c.— 
black Spanish or winter radish, &c. all warranted fresh. 


Orchard Grass Seed--growth of 1828. 
{ Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
}52 North Market Street, 


qual in purity to any ever offered for sale in New England 
, ’ . 
A supply of pure Gilman Wheat, raised by Payson Williams 


Wild Geese. 
For sale, five pairs of Wild Geese, two pairs three yea rs old 
| Inquire of the subseriber. BENJ. J. PHLULLIPS. 


| Lyon, August 16, 1828. 





For Sale, 

A Pall Calffive weeks old of the Short Horn breed, from the | 
| bes? Imported Stock, both Sire and Dam, well known and high- 
jly approved. Apply at this Office for price and particulars of 
| pedigree. 4t. August 20, 1828. 


Farmer Wanted. 
An intelligent, capable man is wanted to take charge of a Farm 
afew miles from the city. He must be abie to produce un- 
| doubted references, as to his knowledge of the basiness, habits 
of industry, &e. With one having the requisite qualifications 
}an arrangemant might be made for taking ‘the farin on shares, 

FOR SALE, 

An excellent Mare with her Colt. by the celebrated Herse Bell- 
‘founder. Also, a Bull, two years old, by Denton—perfectly 

kind and good tempered. 1 Mervin 


szikewise, one fail blood " 
| Ram, one Ewe, and one Lamb. Apply at the office of the N. 
/E. Farmer. 3t aur. 8 





Seeds for the West Indies. 
Merchants, masters of vessels, and others trading tot 
Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, asserted, suitable | 
| for that market, at from $4 to $5 per box.—Each box contains | 
upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, vegetable and orna- 
mental, in quantities sufficient for a common Bichon rarden.— | 
Likewise the greatest variety of seeds to be found in New Eng- 
arranted pure, and of the 


he West | 


; growth of 1827. ‘ 


Farm Wanted. 
paren, or hire, ona long lease, from 150 to 300 
est land, located within thirty gules of hoston—for 
Address “ P. D,” Boston | 
6t Aug. | 


Wanted to | 
_neres of the 
which a fair price will be given. 
hrongh the post-office. 





Oat Meal, Oat Flour, Grotts, &c. } 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, a_ 
further supply of the above articles, viz. 30 barre's of fresh Oat 
Meal, fine bohied Oat Flour, Hulled Oats or Vermont Rice, 
Scotch Barley, &c. for sale in any quantities, wholesale or re- , 
tail. Also a few cannisters of fine Oat Flour, neatly packed, | 
at 50 ets. per cannister. : 


Gunpowder, &c. 
Du Pont’s Gun Powder, at 23 to 50 cts. per pound-—Shot—-Ba 
—Flints and Percussion Caps. 
Also, Alum—Refined Salt Petre—Blue Vitriol, &c. constant- 
ly for sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street— 
“ 


| 
Bs | 
E. COPELAND, Jr. ; | 
iF The Du Pont sold as above, is warranted first quality-- 


and is marked “EF. Copeland, jr. Boston,” on the head of the 
| cask if March 14 | 


urgh | 
proposes an ingepious and practical test for trying | 
; , ; | and Practical Hu rticultaralists in the vicinity of Boston and New 
ed to draw in a full breath, and then begin to 


| 


count as far as he can, slowly and audibly, with- | 


THE NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 


_ A work with this title, compiled by the Editor of the New 
England Farmer, with the assistance of a uumber of scientific 


York, 1s just published by J. B. Russect, Proprietor of the 
New England Farmer. “The articles ave arranged alpita- 
betically, and comprise the most useful VEGETABLES and 
Fre ITs which ca, be conveniently and economically cultivated 
in the climate of New England aud the Middle States; as well as 
a Treatise on Flowers, andon L.axpscark or PrcTurEsQui 
GARDeENs, on the general management of the Sink Worm, 
and the manufacture of Sitx, al a ‘Treatise on the culture of 
Grare Vines and the StrawserRny. The article on Fruit 
Trees contains an enumeration ard deseripiion of all the Apples- 
Pears, Peaches, Cherries. Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, &c, &c 
that can be raised te the most advantage. and their relative tor- 
wardness in bearing, which will be found to be of incalculable 
benefit to gentlemen in laying out orchards. Each of the above 
articles is furnished by gentlemen practically acquainted with 
the subjects on which they have writien, 

A list of the contents of the work will be found in the New 
Sngland Farmer for Angust 1. 

Besides a faithtul investigation of all the standard works on 
Gardening and* Horticulture, eecently published in England 
aad the ‘Transactions of the Loudon Horticultural Society, the 


| New American Gareuer is enriched by articles or extracts from 


the writings of the tollowing American gentlemen 
J. Armstrong, Jesse Buel, L. Bartlett, L. W. Briggs, Joseph 


' Cooper, Wm Coxe. J. G. Coffin, T. Coulter, 8. Deane, E. il 


Derby. H A.S. Dearborn, Doct. Drown, Jared Eiliot, J. Filis, 
O Fiske. Doct. Green, J. M. Gourgas, R. Howard, T. W. Har- 
ris, I’, Hubbard, L. M’Kean, J. Kenrick, John Lowell, H. (at. 
ile, A. Landrum, J. Mease, B. M’Mahon, F. A. Michaux. Wim, 
Mondy, E. Preble, J. H. Powel, L. Peterson, 8S. W. Pomeroy, 
W.D. Peck, T. Pickering, E. Perley, A. Parmentier, J. W. 
Proctor, 8, G. Perkins, Projessor Say, Doct. J. Spofford. Josiah 
Quiney. Jomes Thacher, R, Treat, T. Tucker. R. Toohey, W 
Wilson, N. Webster, J. PF. Wingate, J. W. Watkins, Benjamin 


' Wheeler. 


Price $1.25—Six copies for 26.00. 





INTRY PRODUCE. 


PRICES OF COl 











| FROM! To 
APPLES, best, - - - |barrel. | 2 50 
ASHES, pot, first sort, = - - - | ton. | 97 50/100 co 
pearl, first sort, - - oe ae 97 50} 100 00 
BEANS, white, "° ° . jbushel.; 1 00] 1 50 
SEP, mess, new, - : - - |barrel. 10 50/ 11 00 
Cargo, No. 1, new, - ‘ew 8 50| 8 75 
Cargo, No. 2, new, - ata * 700} 72 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, - | pound, | 12 i4 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - | “ | u| 10 
Skimmed milk, — - « 44 © 2) 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-sireet, - [barrel 5 75, 5 87 
Genesee, - - - » 7 z 5 00! 5 50 
Rye, best, - - ° oj: “ | | 9 62 
GRAIN, Corn, - . ‘ ‘ jbu hel. 53 
Rve, - - . a SO 
Barley, - - ° ee in 60) 70 
Oats. - . - a tee 32 40 
11O0G’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound, 9 
; . . ° . - cask. 85) 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton.! 262 2 75 
PORK, new, clear, - - . . jbarrel, 18 00 19 WO 
Navy, mess, new, - - ” 13 OO) 13 50 
I Cargo No. 1, new, - “Ee er: 13 00) 13 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - : - |buskel, 2 00! 9 25 
Orchard Grass, - ~ 4 4 00 
Fow! Meadow, - - ee 4 00 
Rye Grass, - . 5 4 00 
"I'l Meadow Oats Grass, - | “ | 5 00 
ted Top - - ° oT * 1 00 
Lucerne, - - - - |pound } 5 
White Honeysuckle Clover, ,. S | 50 
Red Clover, (northern) “ye i. 1} 12 
French Sugar Beet, - ! 1 50 
Mangel Wurizel, - s-7 9 + ag 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - ; 45 60 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, o 25 3% 
Merino, three tourths washed, |“ 35 40 
Meriao, half quarter washed)“ x 35 
Native, washed, - a 25 IR 
Pulled, Lamwh’s, first sort, - 6 45 BO 
Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, “ 28 33 
Pulled, for spinning, first sort, . 37 49 
PROVISION MARKET. | i 
REFP., best pieces, - ° ° - |pound 10 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, . 1. = 10 
whole hegs, - - = & 
VEAL, - - - - ore ate 6 10 
MUTTON, - - - - *<) F- by 10 
POULTRY. - - - ~- - | “ searce| 
BUTTER, keg ard tuB,  - . we ans 12) 14 
Lump, besi,  - - | 20 Pied 
EGGS, - - - - - - | dozen! 11) 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - ° - |bushel,) i 70 
Indian, retail, - - ° « | 65 
POTATOS, wew - -. ~ , Se aw 
CIDER, [according to quafify,} - jbarrelt BOT se 
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MISCELLANIES. 








From the Berkshire American. 


MILITIA SYSTEM. 

Our Militia System, (says the accomplished Ed- 
itor) is every day treated with less and less re- 
spect. It is attacked in the pulptt-—lashed by the 
press—scouted by wags—hated by farmers—exe- 
crated by the mechanics, and treated with rude- 
ness even by the soldiers themselves. In short, it 
finds little quarter except with idle boys, romping 


mising young officer like you, a corporal, enlisted | nermost portion of the brain, is compressed or in- 


against the militia system. jured, that life and intellect are affected. 

Corp.—I am a promising fellow, it is true ; and tek ’ 
as a proof of it, I promise you on the word ofa{ Except thou desire to hasten thine end, take 
corporal, that I have very little ambition for the | this for a general rule, that thou never add any 
honor and glory of a militia officer. So far from artificial heat to thy body by wine or ‘spice, until 
wishing to mount over your head, as you just now | thou find that time hath decayed thy natural heat, 
imentioned,that I pray heaven your epaulettes may | and the sooner thou beginnest to help Nature, the 
cling to your shoulders, and your sword to your | sooner she will forsake thee, and leave thee alt: 
side, as long as the State continues in petticoats, gether to Art.—ASir. W. Ralegh. 
and is pleased with mere military play-things. 








girls, and members of the Legislature. 
ago the following conversation took place between 
Colonel Cantecuzena, a member of the Legislature 
and Corporal Calabash—both officers of the Mas- 
sa: husetts militia. 

Col.—Weil, friend Calabash, you’ve got a ris- 
ing post. 

Corp.—Why, yes sir—rather on the rise ; and 
as the militia system is falling, I may soon get to 
the top. 

Col.—Get to the top!—what do you mean you 
ungraceless reprobate? You don’t calculate, to 
mount over the heads of colonels, and majors, and 
the like, and get to the top without passing thro’ 


Not long | 


Col.— Though I spoke about sticking to the sys- | Vegetable Resuscitation.— A very old mulberry 
item, I had no idear of holding on to my commis- tree was shattered in pieces by a storm of wind 
| sion forever. No, Lcalculate soon to resign my | in 1790; afterwards, an elder tree, which grew, 
| without doubt, from berrics that had fallen into 


| epaulettes and other bags of distinction, having al- 1 
the heart of the old mulberry trunk, usurped its 


} 
place ; this elder tree died in 1826, and then—36 


ready spent a goed thousand dollars in supporting 
years after the destruction of their parent stem— 
about a dozen of mulberry shoots started forth to 


them honorably. 

Corp.—Indecd! It is vastly tempting for a cor- 
poral to persevere in the path of promotion !—to | 
get honor enough to come to a thousand dollars! the light of day. 
But I take it militia honors will be less expensive SE geen ha NE “apr Seana hol 
before many years. The people are wide awake, | Many ele a et ee ae pr pc 
and fully resolved to get rid of so useless a burden. | out 7 en eee gee of gone ; 

Col.—How do they calculate to get red of it, | beside, proportions “ — kinds wd — 
Mr. Corporal ? | required. Fruit has very different properties, what- 

jever those properties are, good or bad, they are 


the regular gradations of office. Corp.— By getting the law repealed. 

Corp.—1 had no idea of mounting at all ; I was Col.—Exactly so. But harkee. Calabash, that | 
only thinking of waiting till the system come down |8 NOt So easy a matter as some people imagine. I 
to me. , belong to the Legislater, and while I have a seat | 

Col.—Eh ?—Then you will wait one while, by there, P’'ll do my best to keep up the old militia | 
gorry—and you may as well hang up your whis- jyste™. 
tle as to think of rising like a Ponux, on the ashes Corp.—Unequal and burdensome as it is ! 
of our glorious and unparalysed militia system. Col.—I don’t care a snap for that; Pve spent a 

Corp.—It is not altogether upparalysed, colonel ; thousand dollars in its support, and 
on the contrary, it has met with some pretty smart Corp.—Never benefitted the country a thousand 
shocks, that have benumbed and crippled it most mills—I beg pardon for interrupting you, colonel. 
severely. It is with great difficulty it can make a} €0l.—Whether Pve benefitted the country or 
shift to stand, by the help of the Legislature. not, I leave to my constickuents to judge. But 

Col.—Harkee, corporal Calabash, I belong to |e thing I know, I’ve spent my money, and I’m 
that honorable body, and I advise you not to east |determined others shall spend their’n in the same 
none of your slurs and back-handed illusions upon | ¥®Y- i 
the corroborated wisdom of the State, or possibly Corp.—A noble principle that !—and worthy of 
you may be brought up for attempt of court. —‘|@_ Legislator! 

Corp.—I have been brought up by an attempt| —€l.— Worthy, or unworthy, sir, it is the princi- 
of court too often, and compelled to march half a\Ple of a majority of the Legislater—of that honor- 
day with a gun on my shoulder, a mere spectacle | able body, who are two thirds of them past and 
for boys—and all to gratify your Legislative wis- present militia officcrs, such as gencrals, colonels, 
dom, which is more lame than justice herself, and | majors, &c. all of whom have spent a great deal 
comes limping along a mile behind the sense of of money in brushing up their regimentals, and 
the age. polishing their weepons, and weiting their com- 

Col.— The age has no sense—the people are | missions, and wish to strut about like so many 
start mad—as mad asa March mare. We should | Duffoons, for idle boys to stare at, and never will 
have fine times, indeed, if our laws did’nt compel | consent that others shall come off with a lighter 
the poor people to protect the property of the rich. But | burden than they. 

I cannot believe the people are in airnest about; Corp-—Well, if the Legislature is composed of 
overthrowing our glorious anil matchless militia | Such men, it is time they had leave to stay at home, 
system. _and the noncommissioned officers and privates will 

Corp.—Never boast of its being matchless, cols |be apt to reserve the right of command, and say 
ael, for public opinion is preparing a match for it to them, at the ballot boxes—*to the right about 
face! March! You're dismissed !” 

















that will be apt to blow it sky high, sir. 


Col.—\s it so near its end then, Calabash ? : ang y 
Corp.—It is even so. It has been trembling for | Loss of brains.—The present Duke of Manches- 


some years, and now only survives to excite ridi- | tt met with an accident, by Which a piece of 
cule and reproach. | his skull was kicked away by a horse, with a por- 

Col.— Well, if it must go, I'l fight for it till all | tion of the brain also ; and yet his Grace has made 
is blue. Ay, sir, I'll stick to it to the last, as Lon- 2 Very excellent Governor of a colony notwith- 





most powerful when the fruit is ripe. 


Numerous Swiss emigrants remained at Havre 
when the Olympian sailed, waiting a passage to 
the United States. All the American vessels there 
could have a full compliment. We are informed 
some months since, that from eight to ten thous- 
and were arranging to emigrate, principally from 
the Canton of Bern. 


Bitter Almonds.—These were considered by thx 
ancients as of use to alleviate the evils of drunken- 


(who was a great drinker) took at every cup five 


wine. Bitter almonds are held aperient, detersive 
and diuretic ; they are therefore recommended in 


a fresh, cheerful color to the countenance ; and 
that bitter almonds cause sleep, and create appe- 


| Saree, as well as the bite of a mad dog. 











[Ee 
~ DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, to wit: 
District Clerk’s Office 


Be it remembered 
1828, in the fifty-third year of the Independence of the United 
States of America, J. B. Russell, of the said distriet, has depos- 


as proprietor, in the words following, to wit : 
_* The New American Gardener ; containing practical Diree 
tions on the Culture of Fruits and Vugetables ; including Lada 


England Farmer. 

“God Almighty first planted a Garden ; and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures : it is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man; without which buildings and palaces are bv' 
gross handy-works.—Bacon’s Essays.” 

In conformity to the act of Congress of the United States, ev 


the copies of maps, charts. and book, to the authors and proprie- 
tors of such copies during the times therein mentioned ;” an‘ 
also to an act, entitled, ‘An Act supplementary to an act, enti- 


{ 


copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprietor 





adas did with his three hendred Spaniards at the standing. It is now well known, that the outer, 
‘or, as it is called, the cortical part of the brain, is 


Straits of Tremoppily ;—i'li never, never give u 
entirely devoid of feeling when in a natural and 


the ship, by gorry. 


Corp.—Bravo ! colonci. I like to see a man of, healthy state ; and that any portion of it may be | 


your mettle. iost by accident, (as in this instance) or by disease, 
Col.—Ay, sir—I hope I am not wanting in the ‘without any inteference with the intellect of the 
«real military sperit. Tam astonished to find a pro- individnal. it is only when the medullary, or in- 


of such copies during the times therein mentioned ; and extend 
| ing the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving. an’ 
| etch ng historical and other prints. INO. W. DAVIS. 

| Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 





Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at ti 
j end of the year—hut those who pay within sixty days from th 
time of euberibing. are entitled to a deduetion of fifty cents 





ness. Plutarch relates that Drusus’ physician, | 


bitter almonds, to allay the heat and fumes of the . 


obstructions of the liver, spleen, &c. Pliny states, 
that a decoction of the roots of the bitter almond. | 
tree supples the skin, prevents wrinkles, and gives _ 


tite. They were considered asa cure for chil- 


, That on the a oo day of July, A Dt 


ited in this office the title of a book, the right whereot he claim: | 


scape and Ornamental Gardening, Grape Vines, Silk, Straw: © 
berries, &e. &c. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New © 


arn 


titled, ‘An Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing | 


tled, An Act for the encouragemeut of learnmg, by securing the | 
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